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In the latter years of his long reign the great Edward, whose knightly deeds
had resounded from one end of Europe to another, was the doting lover of the
adventuress Alice Ferrers. He showered gifts upon her, and allowed her to
interfere in the government; and he was purposely deaf to all criticisms levied
against her. Backed up by the Black Prince, the members of the Good Parlia-
ment, however, banished her from the royal presence ; but the prince died in
1376 before the parliament-men had time to consolidate their position; and
to strengthen his own hands John of Gaunt, when he reversed the proceedings
of that parliament and punished its leading members, allowed the Ferrers woman
to return to his half-imbecile father.

When the shadow of death hung over Edward in that swelteringly hot
June of 1377 she was at his bedside, watching like a harpy to pounce upon its
prey ; and when unconsciousness came to him she forced the rings off his fingers
and ransacked his treasure chests, and fled with them from the palace at Sheen.
One by one the household servants crept away, until only one chaplain remained
in the palace ; and to him fell the duty of placing the crucifix in the dying man's
hands and closing his eyes when the last breath passed out of his body. Edward
died on 2ist June 1377, %&& was buried in Westminster Abbey by the side of
his queen, who passed to her rest in 1373.

All the Plantagenets were handsome men, but Edward III. was perhaps
the handsomest of them all; and a contemporary related how his face was
" as the face of a god." Men were much attracted by his friendly voice and
courteous manners; and his skill in all knightly exercises marked him down
as a natural leader of great nobles whose thoughts centred round jousts and
tournaments. He was not a great general because he was not a good organiser ;
but none was his equal in the art of inspiring men to stirring deeds; and
the calmness with which a handful of English went into action at Cr6cy against
the might of France's chivalry was the outcome of a sublime confidence in
Edward's gift of leadership. He was not a great king: an overweening ambition
*to become master of France and a shameful extravagance in his public and
private life made Edward indifferent to his kingdom's welfare; and conse-
quently his subjects never loved him in the same way as their ancestors had
loved his grandfather Edward I.

The social and constitutional changes which this reign witnessed have
already been touched upon. There were other changes equally important.
Throughout the country, largely as the outcome of the residence of the popes
at Avignon and the papal practice of preferring foreigners to English livings,
there emerged that feeling of hostility towards Rome which was the prelude of
the Reformation; and the luxurious living which was insinuated into ecclesiastical
life provided those early " reformers " with a powerful argument in support
of their thesis that until the Church was stripped of her wealth she would not